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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to present an outline program 
for the training of tutors (adult educators) * The present state of 
tutor training in Europe is considered. Major topics of discussion 
are: (1) Types of tutor training and general trends^ (2) Main 
features of tutor training^ (3) Aims and methods of tutor training. A 
total of 1 6 training units are given* These includes (1) Analysis of 
subject matter and teaching plan^ (2) Reception of information and 
Qonditions of its communication, and (3) Learning situation and 
group. (CK) 
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This short (1) study vms commissioned "by the Oouncil 
of Europe, 

It is part of a larger project, on adiilt education in 
Europe, and its particular purpose was to present an. outline 
programme for the training of tutors, following an enquiry 
into the present state of such training in Europe „ ^ 

As this was a rather ambitious goal, I will begin by 
defining the limits I have set. 



( 1) Limited to 10,000 words 
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Thsre Is not enough inrormation available on the present 
■ state of tutor training In Europe to provide more than a very 
general ploture t no exaot figures can be glveii * 

Any assessment of the future of this kind of training 
inust be based on prior analysis of developments In adult 
eduoatlon* Such a study Is now being made by the Council of 
Europe, and an examination of the effects those developments 
will have upon tutor training must await Its completion • 

With regard to the outline programme^ I have adopted the 
following approaohi 

Tutor training la still in its infanoy^ uncertain of its 
direction and all too often powerfully conditioned by 
educational tradition. 

Rather than enumerate too readily what knowledge such 
training should involve, I have preferred to look first at the 
general alms ^ and then the main methodological features ^ of 
tutor training. These are prerequisites which will determine 
subsequent choices of course material and teaching strategy* 

As regards the former, I have tried to draw up an 
organisational outline aiming at coherence rather than 
Qompleteness * 

I have adopted the term tutor to designate anyone 
QOnQerned with the education of adults* 

This Is entirely arbitrary, as none of the terms now in 
use is satisfactory^ I understand adult education or training 
to mean any ^ systematic educational activity engaged In by adults • 

Lastly^ I have not grouped tutors into categories, although 
by so doing I could have described different types of training 
in terms of different kinds of tutor. This remains to be 
done, of course, with special reference to the new educational 
professioiis which will emerge in the course of the 
transformation that Is to come in the entire educational 
system. 

For the purposes of this stuay, however, i have decided 
to consider only the general aspects of the tutor is work. 
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!• PRESENT STATE OF TOTOR TRAINING IN ETOOPE 
!♦ ERELIMINARY REMARKS i 

1*1 Theso Observations on the present state of ^utor training 
in Europe are based on a summary survey carried out among the 
ohlef training establishments of which we have knowledga 
and on my personal aoqualntanoe with some of them. 

The value of my statements la accordingly very relative^ 
particularly as I shall be f orn^-d to oonflne myself to such 
general considerations that the original features of some 
schemes and sometimes llttle-lfnown Innovations may be 
distorted* . - ' ' 

The present state ,' of tutor training in Europe is a direct 
refleotlon^ of the sta'ie of adult education Itself and^ at 
one remove^ of the socio— economic conditions on which the 
latter depends . It is the coming transf OL^matlons o:r these 
conditions which will inevitably settle the status^ role and 
training of tutors in the next few years . 

Countries dlfferj to be sure^ but setting quantitative 
considerations asides the differences ai^e seen to b© ^esS 
than one might suppose i the same currents^ however differently 
oomposedj. ar^e moving in every oountry* 

1*2 Before attempting to divide tutor training Into categoi^ies 
it must first be observed that few tutors receive a ny specific 
train ing at all > " 

The chief causes for thlSj, and probable future 
developments, are as follows i 

- On the whole, very little professional status 
attaches to this workj for few people yet engage 
in adult education on a full-time basis andj 
of those who do, a large number are occupied 
with administrative problems* 

This situation Is destined to Qhange rapidly | 
it would be an error to suppose that adult 
education will develop at anything like the 
same rate as other types of education. In 
Europe, it will move abruptly, with little ^ ^ ^ 

transition J from its present state of under*- 
development to that of a highly developed 
profession • 
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in Franoe, foi* example, the vocational training agree- 
ments Just oonoluded between the trade unions and 
management will alone necessitate an estimated 4,000 
or more rull-time tutors In the next three years' as 
well as 40,000. part-time tutors. But at the moment 
faollitlea for training them are virtually non-existent. 

in the past, training standards have been fairly low. 
The growlns numbers now pursuing adult education will 
bring about a oonsiderable Increase in its oost, 
however, and people will then ask whether the ' 
InvestmQnt is paying off, that Is to say whether the 
training being offered, of which one element is the 
tutor, is effective. Tutor training will have to 
satisfy Inoreaslngly high requirements. 

The need for speolal training is by no means obvious 
to all tutors « 



"Trainingi' is still generally confused with "teachlngnj 
so long as the tutor is' competent in a particular 
academic subjeot the point of giving him special 
training is not readily seen, ' 

- There are few opportunities for training, with a few 
rare exceptions, such as In ingland, universities have 
hitherto played little or no part In this field. 

Tralnlns has been, and still is/ found mainly in adult 

education associations, vihich have nearly always led 

the way in the field of tutor training j but for want 

of resources, the opportrnjlties oTen there are few, and 

restricted chiefly to members. The alternative Is 

F^lvately run schools, which are very uxpensive, espeoirllv 

when one considers the present status of most tutors. ^ 

The highly schematised portrait of tutor tralnlns: oresented 
hereafter^ obviously reflects this situation, and so cInO ^ 
Show the determination, prompted by Increasing demand, of the 
great majority of jdm t. education authorities today to expand 
conllSiy! the^OTresponaxns theory and research vl?y^ 

these^f le?l2f ® beslnnins will See a rise In activity in 

This growth will have its roots in today-*^ *i*.„„+.^™ 
however, and impartial and oonatruotive criticism or ii°";„4. 
praotlces may help to prevent the tutor training of the"i^^ir'^ 
from being Imprisoned in the past, . 
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2. TYPES OP TUTOR TRAINING km GENERAL TREfroS 

The various training posslbllltes have been grouped under 
four headings J 

2 .1 Infofffiatlon sessions and seminars g 

These consiat chiefly of lectures or talks followed by - 
discussion 1 they are often held during weekends. Subjects are 
general (the history and alms of adult education^ the 
oharacteristlcs, and needs of adult audiences) or In the nature 
of recipes (hov/ to lead discussions j how to approach adults^ 
how to use teaohlng aids ) • 

2*2 Training seminars ; 

These are often resldentlalj seldom lasting more than a 
week or two at most^ and often occupying a long weekend* 

They may also take place during school holidays, and it 
is not uncommon for them to he held in a capital city or 
near a holiday oentre, presumably In deference to tutors' 
motivations* 

Topics discussed on these occasions vary widely^ but are 
most often highly speolf Ic and unrelated i group dynamics^ 
interviewing^ conduct of meetings^ programmed teaching j 
audio-^visual medlaj analysis of needs^ active teaching metbods- 
etc . ' ' 

They majr also be arranged by associations j in which case 
they may give a prominent place to exchanges of experience 
alternating with lecture-discussions on an extremely wide range 
of topics* Questions relating to the associations t politics 
are also diacusseds 

2-3 Tu^or training oourses t • * 

^ These are full--tlme courses lasting 6-12 wsekSj 
providing "complete" training j the aooent is still on theory^ 
however. Those already engaged in adult education frequently 
attend these courses^ which give them their first systematio 
training. [ 

A variant 5s the sandwich course covering a relatively 
long period of time^ with occasional recburse to self« 
teaching methods. 
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It is my Impression that these courses have reaohed very 
few people as yet, but are destined to expand graatly. 

This Is the type of training that will become wide- 
spread In the oomlng years j it forms a transition to longer- 
term tutor training. 

2 »4 Long-term full-time or BandvJlch oourses i 

This Involves from one to two ye?rs of training. As 
yet there are very few such oourses. Their chief charaQterlstic 
Is the reoognltlon of adult ©ducatlon as a separate field 
requiring a distinct type of training. They are being 
developed In countries in which ■the number of adults receiving 
Instruction is large enough to warrant full-time administrative 
and taaohlng staff. 

In this Instance training is at university or eQulvalent 
level and leads to a diploma. 

We will loolc more closely at this type of training, by 
way of approach to a fuller definition of the two major trends 
now emerging In tutor training, and hence In adult education 
itself, 

one type of training nturne out" adult educators , the 
other agents of ohange . In the two Qases the hature and 
purpose of adult education - the type of system to be set up 
and the Job of the tutor - are approached very differently. 

2 .5 The tutor as , adult eduoator or tutor teacher f 

The claseroom or group being taught remains tha fooal' point 
of this approach, and the overall aim is etlll the trans- 
mission of knowledge by a person qualified in a particular 
subject. Its object Is academic rather than eduoatlonal In 
the wider sense • 

Here w© are ba^k in the familiar world of Instruction, 
but adapted to an i^ult public , 

Tutor training Is hence limited in scope, ooncentratlng 
on the oommunloatlon of specific material in the clearest 
possible manner and offerins suggestions on how to bring 
adults to "participate" in their education^ if neQessary. 
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When niuch attention is given to theory in this training, 
as is the case in p^ome departments of adult education in 
English ynlversltieSj the rea^ object is to extend knowledge 
rather than to train practltlonars (l) 

This type of training remains predominantly informative 
and theoretical J observation or practinal exernlseB serve to 
illustrate theory^ rather than directly to prgvide praGtlGal 
teaching skill although tutors niay be able to benefit from 
them. 

This is Indeed a form of vocational trainings but it 
tends to produrie peorl© qualified In research and theory 
relating to adult education and is only accessorily, in my 
opinion^ a training of tutors. 

2 . 6 T he tutoi* as agent of change or tutor--train er i 

The second approach Is based on these considerations^ 

261, Educational and cultural growth Is often impeded by 
social structures in a particular situation^ and the 
development of education depends on the evolution 
or transformation of those structures . 

If the tutor cares about the results of his work^ he 
must look at the various hindrances to eduoation 
some connected with zYxe 'Ind ividual being trained and 
some with the indlviaualfs social background , 



(1) 



"The object of the yearfs work Is to enable students 
to extend their knowledge and understanding^ of the 
ideas fundamental to their particular are.is of 
professional interest* " 
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The tutor will then seek either to Intervene in the sooial 
oontext in whloh he performs hie sdycalTonaT work or 
else use that oontext fcr edycatlanal purpose,^. 

Those working in comTnunlty development sohenies, sogIo- 
educational workj group training or Institutional 
teaohing projeots also "Intervene^ in that^ through 
a speoific eduoatiorial procesSjp they influence the 
relationship between an individual and his sooial 
baokground , ; ■ 

This work demands complex preparation designed to equip 
the tutor to handle the problems of Individual develop- 
ment in the context of soGial change* 

262* The second consideration is that adult eduoation Is first 
and foremost the problem of adults j not of the teachers 
or eduGatlonal apparatus. 

It should therefore be the aim of any adult eduoation 
sQhame to assist the adult to assume and exercise this 
responsibility. 

Tutors will not, in consequenoe^ be ahosen primarily for 
their knowledge and intelleotual powers but for their 
ability to form human relationship^ arouse interest, 
think critically and keep their efforts Gonstantly under 
review. 

They will be^ expected to faallitate learning by helping 
to remove -the various impediments It encounters (mental, 
, emotionalj methodologloal , social^ etc.). 

A tut or-- trainer working in this way will as far as 
poaslble be relieved of the task of transmitting 
information so that he can devote his time to furthering 
the comprehension and application of .what is learned and, 
beyond that, the development of the individLial* Ihe emphasis 
in his training will be on method. 

This approach is admittedly the less oommon of the two; 
it is more readily adopted in a context exempt from the 
structures of the traditional school, such as community 
development or soelo-eduQatlonal projects. 

It is important to point out that national frontiers have 
absolutely nothing to do with this divergence in types of 
tralnlhgi it is more a matter of the policies adopted, for 
various reasons, within each county. 

Now let us look more closely at the general featureB of 
the tutor training provided in Europe today* 
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^3. M AIN PEATURE3 OP TUTOR TRAINING 

5,1 Training and Information 

It Is hard to speak of training in oonneGtlon with mast - 
of the work done today. 

That beoause what is offered OGoure ohlefly through = 
speech^ and l eaves tutors t praotloe uno hanged^ We find most 
of the f e a t ui-* e s of instruction, pu no^t u a^teO by "dlsousslonsw 
which are often no more than disorganised exGhanges having no 
directed eduoablonal purpose. 

There is one major dravjbaclc In this approaohj it gives 
students the Illusion that they are 'being trained^ They then 
return to their former methods and repi:oduoe them unaltered . 
Only one thing Is different: the way they talk about them. 

^^2 Partial training * ' 

Trainings to my way of thinkings means that the overall 
teaching polioy pursued results In Improved eduoatJonal practioei 
that is^ the tutors are directly involved in the production 
and exploitation of their, knowledge ^ 

The training provided now is nearly always partial. 
Tutors acquire a. training in one isolated aspect of educational 
praotloe I In group V7ork^ say, or group dynamlosj active methodsj 
etc . 

The results of such partial training may be several i 

If it is applied in a severely controlled settings 
any Innovation venturing too far from the accepted 
or Imposed norms will be rejected. The setting is 
often the national educational system. 

« In a more permissive framework^ on the other hand i 

Previous practise remains unchanged as a wholej 
although It may be Improved Int one partloularj 
often a technloal one. 

The tutor ties out all that he has learned during 
training* He seeks to innovate. This often gives 
birth to experiments In non-directive methods for 
example - and these have a tendency to return 
very quickly to ^fnormal". 
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The 11ml tat ions of mere train Ini? here appear 
It la not enough to tra-ln the tutors'i they must be 
apply what they have learned • 

3 • 3 Tutor train Ins and eduoatlonal systems : 

It Is not enough for the trainlns in itsolf tc 
the Qondltions neQessary to malce 1 1 erf ec 1 1 ve : . If 1 
carry over Into practice^ Its fruits droop and die* 
true of any form of tralnlns* 

The environment In whloh the tutor operates mu 
ingly enable him to apply his training. The more to 
and oentralised the ©yatem under whloh h© work:Sj th 
Innovation wlli It tolerate* 

This explains why virtually all teaohlng Innov 
have oome from marslnal institutions or eyetems^ e* 
Freinetia experiments. 

One conclusion from this last observation is t: 
training has greater Ghanoes of ef f eo t Iveness when j 
the eduoatlonal ins tl tution and with reference to i 
and operation* That is the aim of soclo«*eduoationa: 
intervention m . ^ . ' 

3 *^ Tutor training and theory of adult edUQatlfDn : 

The elaboration of theory In relation to adult 
is not very far advanced. A close loolc at the suhst 
tutor trainlns shows that it Is chiefly composed elt 
^mpli^loal formulfta and the accumulated experience of 
of borrowlnss from various university dlsolpllnes , 

This gives a training which remains either very 
anecdote and recipe or else highly theoretical. 

Its disftinsulshlng feature is that It Is compos 
Jumble of heteroollte^ often contradlo tory ^ answers 
to a question for which they were never intended. T 
result Is a pieoemeal form of trainings 
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pew are the oountrles in which adult education Is 
regarded as a speciflo field of study, one whloh makeE it 
necessary toree true ture many areas of knowledgQ or which Is 
itself oapahle of producing new knowleuge * Pew universities 
have areated chairs of "andragogy"^ a ooncept which is yet 
but little recognised* ^ 

Elsewhere^ the talk of "Qduoational solences" shows an 
interdisciplinary approach in which adult education is simply 
a meeting place^ an exercise ground ^ for a variety of 
disciplines. 

Adult education is a social process and it is true that 
it ..stands at the Q^pasrQads of^^many subjects j but it is - 
igqually. ^true • that'^lt has a specific goal for which it is 
neoessary to produce a special body of .knowledge * , / 

This ^leads us to affirm that any theory not produced 
dlreotly by or in close association with the tutors themselves 
will pot bring us much further forward eduGationally . 

The result is a major task for tutor trainings since It 
^ is the tutors, who must also take responsibility for producing 
the body of theory, 

3*5 Trainins establishments 1 , 

These are responsible for making known the aim of the 
education J and their have a onsiderablg influence upon its 
orlentatlon» Their main features obviously reflect thdse^ 
already mentioned. . 

There are few such places J they are run by staffs 
composed either of the "grand old men" of adult education^ whose 
aims have a political (or administrative ) slant and whose 
training was workaday experience and militancy, or of research 
workers^ often young j graduates . of aocial science departments 
and anxious to give a scientifio twist to adult education. 
These are in many cases leas interested in the actual develop- 
ment of adult education than in the academlo oapltal they can 
make out of it (thesis and publioations). . ^ . 
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Theae establlsbmenta are going to beconie rapidly more 
varied ctnd nurnerous * They should be responsible for 
co-ordinating theory and for tutor trainings but they should 
also continue as adult education Gentresj with a wide range 
of activities. Otherwise^ they will "eventually turn Irrto 
schools^ and this Is the risk they run by being attached 
to universities. 

In any case, the area in which Investment is most 
urgently required and in which it will make the moat difference 
Is the training of those who train tutors * 

3.6 Tutors t attitudes towards their training ; 

Adult education tutors undergoing the various degrees of 
training display genuinely dynamlo demand. The great majority 
are Qonfronted by problems which they have not been prepared 
to solvej they are stimulated by the Increasing demands of 
an adult public which Is less dOGlle than pupils in the 
schools (although there have been some changes there, tool 
and they are drawn to the social SGlences j they quickly 
beeome very aotlve in their attitude towards their ow trainings 
eepeoially when they are working in an open environment j they 
then expect their training to help to solve concrete problama^ 
otherwise they see no point In it . Those working in a more 
acaderaic eetting show least Interest in training. 

In passing I should like to point out two consequences 
of this situation I 

- Teachers who have to divide their time between 
children and adult publics tend to keep the working 
styleNacqulred in the most restrictiva system, i.e. 
the 'sohoolj and to place or keep adult education 

in a aohopl context. 

- The educational system is about to be totally 
transformed . The practice of teaching will tend 
to give place to a diversity of educational 
funationa • 



There will then be a v#ry serious problem to f ace f 
the retralnlnK of those who are teaohing now. 



Decisions regarding tutor traln4Jift^poll>ay"^^ bhi& ^ 

Into account, and guard .again at training people- who the moment 
their training is over will neeCf t o^ We retrained . 

The training instituted in Prance, for dlplOme 
dfanlmateur soolQ^jduoatl f ^ would seem to be a step in the 
right direction " _ 
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Adult education Is emerging from its prehistory to 
beoome, almost without transition, an integral part of the 
overall educational system. " . 

One. of the many problems Involved in this transformation 
la that of tutor training ; what tutors, to teach what and to 
whom? 

All these problems involve politloal decisions. 

In the follov/lng seotions I shall state my own views 
m regard to the chief oharaQterlstics of the training proaess, 
looking at some of the teohnioal, effects which the decisions 
taken will have on the very concrete business of training 
tutors , - • o 

I shall do this in the broad general context of the 
preparation of tutors as agents of change , 



II* kmB AND METHODS 0F_ TUTOR, TRAINING 
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After this very general outline of the present state of 
tutor training in Europe, let us see what^ in my opinion at 
least the dominant features of such training , should be, 

Plrat I win oonslder the general alms of training then 
the methods appropriate to them. 

In the third seotlon I ghall touch upon the very 
oomplioated question of the organisation of training sutajegt- 
Matter* ^ 



Underlying all tutor training is a demand by the adult 
publlo for Inatructlon^ or a aoelal demand. 

To train tutors means to enable them to give help, to 
give them aecess to ways of overcoming the problems other 
people experlenQe In learning* 

It means enabling them to do this as an oooupatlon. 

2.1 ^o-Bttatn goa3j[ t^t or training 

211, Trainlng^Bhould £^ £®£Pi®_to^ ll^ilK^^S. ^%PE3 

To be a tutor means to taiow a partleular Job, wliioh 
la learned, like any other Job, aooording to Its own rules. 

Any approaoh which proposes a solution in terma of a 
teaching ^^art" , or a natural teaching "gift" requiring only 
to be "oultlvated" , is therefqre ohallengedj as is the even 
more objeotlonable appeal to a "voGatlon". Personality 
faotora are not uhlmportant, of ooursei Indeed, we ^hall 
aee that they are an essential and deelslve^ t 
Instrument. But like other faotors, they are open to 
prof eaelonal training. ' ' 



Even if It does not admit it or preaohea the contrary 
moat Qurrent praotlQe In faot adheres to this principle. 
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212. I,t__ahould hfi^TpfemBtonal^ 

This does not mQan that it should be simply 
"pedagogloal" training, considered "prof esslonal" ^ taoked 
on to "baslo" training considered "general", 

X should like to give an example of training to show that 
such distinctions are arbitrary and derive from divisions 
which have nothing to do with educational probloras. 

Tutor training is an overall preparation for the performanc 
of specific proresslonal tasks, which also fosters personal 
development. 

It is by becoming aware of this possibility through their 
own training that tutors can attempt to make somethlnK 
possible for others, o 

213, I.t_^should l.ead__to^ well -^thought^out_pra entice 

•n-ie tutor is above all a praotltioner with a definite 
Job to perform, designed to raQllltate a wide range of 
learning in a specific social context with a view to use, 

^® ^ have observed, for training to pursue 

this aim specif loally I diaQourses on training are the rule. 

21 4, I.fc_should be_a_soal^al o_omiiltmer^^ an 
agent of change. Teaching can never be neutral, so the 
tutor will be an agent either of corjiervatlon or of change 



Ttie soolal context (the school and its surrounding 
environment) plays a daoislve part durlhg the learnli 



ERIC ' , ./. 



process . 



Tutors must accordingly be ready to give speolfio 
attention to this aspect In their current practice. 
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215 . Il^should^oggn^the^wa^^to^gdu 

Tutors need to be trained to conoelve ideas ^ rather than, 
merely to carry out the Ideas of othersj by that I mean that 
adult education Is about toj and mustj enter upon an evolutionary 
phase. , 

This being, so, tutors must be able to question jpresent 
stimotiares and practloes and worlc out something to replaoe 
them* Thia will only be possible if training lays Gonslderable 
emphasis on innovation and experimentation and also on criticism* 

216. It^ghguld^gregarf _th|_wa^ 

As' well as dlreot teaohing, the ttitor must be oapatale of 
training other ttitoira of " prot?affatlna" his owi training* 

Considering the growing number of p. ople involved^ In 
various ways ^ In teaching and training;. It is clear that they 
could not all be given a Gystematlc training If only the ^ 
speGlalliied establishments offered It. (The prlnGiple will 
become general J moreover: everyone will be required to pass 
on part of the training he has received.) - 

Similarly J tutors should be capable of devising learning 
systems and strategies which make pexinanent training possible* 

. isiifiiiQSif isG"""" """"'^^ 

Bi^e are essential J particularly with. referenoe to the ^ . 
need for training of tutors > to be achieved partly by means 
of these same activities* 

Research and experimentation are also neoessary In order 
to avoid the theory^praoticesohisra, which would greatly 
impede the development of new educational methods # 
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2l8. l|_should_l|ad_|g_a'__^raethodolog^^gf^ 

All forms of eauoation shoulfi bs capable of being vlewod 
as a pfooesa leading to the developmerit of the whole person, 
without singling out any of Its varied aspeots. The separate 
t^rpas of teachlns vrtilch result from the sohlsms between 
general, vooatlonal and liberal educations, for Instance, 
should be reoonsldared. The eduoatlon of an Individual must 
not be reatrloted by suah distinctions, whloh are aooentuated 
by the specialisation they produce In the tGaohlng profession 
and the school system. 

Teaching should bo the reault of any demand for some 
specif Ic InHtruotloa* and shoiad meet that demand without 
beoominff oonflried within it; every opportimity for teaching 
should be «i opportunity for personal deyelopment. 

There are Indeed serious obstacles to this approachi 
they are conneoted with division of labour so cannot be brushed 
aside . . 

NevertheiesSj training can tackle some of the dlf fioulties, 
such as the unpraparedness of tutors to give tQChnloal exprQSBion 
to such alms . 

219 . lS,|hould_lay^tho_^fgundat|ons_f^ of tutors 

- One of the problems of tutor trainlne is that it must 
at one and the same timQ train people to work under the present 
educational sys'-cem and also, prepare them for new praotices 

wid types of work,- in other words for change in the nature 
of the educational process , 

- They must also be prepared for ohango to a different 
type of work . The nature of teaching , the aonstraints It 
places upon tutors, the need for mobility and constant adjustment 
to new situations and audlenoes will in aduit education bo such 
that people are unlikely to be able to remain in this Job 
throughout their; working Uvea . Tutor tralnins should bear 

this In mind from the outset. 
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2,2 Elemants of a methQdolo^^y for tutor' training 

■ The main task faoing those responsible for tutor 
training is to demise a method of training whloh will 
Gnable the tutors to achieve the alms attaching to their 
Job. 

I have said that In my. opinion relatlvGly little real 
tutor tralnins is taking plaoe at preaont. The reason for 
this is that J from tho very beglnningj there Is no link 
between the goals of training arid the toaohins arransement^ 
made to aGhiovQ them: in other words ^ the fundamental laws 
of apprenticeship are rarely observed. 

The aspects of mQthodolosy disoussGd hereafter are 
gpnoeived strldtly in terms of theValms listed above ^ 

221# Tutors at work have an observable tendency to reproduce 
their training exactly as it took place. The first prlncl'ple 
of methodology wc dorive from thiSj thei^Qfore ^ is that thQir . 
training should resemble what we want adult education to be / 

Plrat of all J tutors reproduoe the structure of their 
tralnlr Sj Its impllolt model j instead of doing what they woro ' 
advisad to: do^ _ ' , 

An important consequence of this is that tutor training 
should itself be a process of adult education in which all 
tho prlnolples of this type of education receive concrete 
application. 



In other words, the tutor himself receives tultionj and 
his crltloism of; the sltuatdon in which he finds himself ' 
forma the basis of his training as a tutor* 

To use an ImageVl would say that tutor training should 
be - VtwO'^trao k" jp ehtalllhg slmultaneousl^^^ direct Involvement 
in leamlng and detached or that reaming. 

In view of the oompiexity and importanoe of the procoss 
I do not cohQelvo of tutor tralhihg btherwlse t^ as directed 
by a plural leader ship ^ in other words by a training group 
or: team^^ ~^v r;";~ . " • . ■ ■ ' / 
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222, Without this J training beoomes Qondltlonlria . 

This happens whenever theory and practice are dlesoclatod 
evon if they altornatc with each other and are not a response 
to the analytloal prooess ' desorlhed. 

There must be dQtaohmsnt frorn thQ trainer, the group 
boins trained and tha institutional frameworlc of the training. 
This detaohment must hlshllsht all the phenomena at work in 
the training situation, and must do so, let me repeat, from 
a standpoint of dlreot personal Involvement. 

This amounts to saying that .the group being trained 
talces Itself as Its subjeot of studyj Its training process 
beooines its oentre of Interost. 



The same process of analysis should be- applied to the 
spolal opntext in which the tutor will subsequently be 
working- this can be aohleved by dlreot Involvement 
(dlagnosis-ooursos) or, falling that, by simulation. 
Institution analysis will be used here with the training 
staff playing the part of analyst s . 

223, If we say that tutor training la first and foremost a 
matter of well -thousht -out praotloe, this means that in 
our approach the tutor is not simply a, word, an intermediainr 
betwQen knowladgQ and "pupils" . Whether ^e likes It or not, 
his entire personality ls_ a deolslvo eduoatlonal instrument , 
Tno praotloe, for him, cohslsts ©BSGntlally In imowing how 
to master that instrument so that he can uso it in achlovlns 
apQoifie educational goals. 



All knowledge imparted J all methods inculcated, all 
altematlons of theory and praotloe -are sooondary to this 
approach, without which, in my pplnlon, there can be no 
tutor training, 

224. This leads to another methodologiealoonsidera 

tutor training should be a process of production. In which 

the trainees produce their own leaming. 

. Suoh an approach la a ohange from the conventional 
organisation of a teaching group around the master-pupil 
relationship. , ■ 
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Those being trained organise fchemsQlves to have direct 
acocus to knowledge as "far as posslblo. They no longer 
wait passively for It to be oonveyed to them by the -master" 
In an unfamiliar form. 

Their actlvo role Is oontlnually to dofinG and redefino 
the alms J content, methods and rhythm of training* In so 
doings they will draw on numerous sourQes of information^ 
Including the teacher. 

This approach attaches great Importanoe to reolprooal 
education J, by which the entire group benef Its from the 
individual Imowlodge mid skills of each member, and Individual 
experiences are critically compared. 

This is only possible when accompanied by a system of 
oontinuous self -assessment / 

The role of tho training staff here is to provide 
technical agsiatanoG ^ 

The grave en'TOr of thinking that it is possible to teach 
something to someone will be systematically demonstrated. 
Bringing and oonveying knowledge do nothing to solve the 
problem of leax*nlng. All they do Is make Information ayallabl 
Its acquisition is the work of a person leaming at his own 
spaed, with hie ovm dlffloultles* It is not the teaaher's. 
. work* 

225 . To train tutora moans to enablo them to oonatrugt a 
coherent and independent teaohins pl^ , on which they can 
base individual" te activities which will in turn 

nourish and modify the original plan. 

One of. the main objects of the next section is to make 
such a plan possible. 

An excellent way of achieving t make the 

teaching plan on which tutor training is based objeot of 
■ analysia,^ ■ \ ^ \ ■■ ' / ' 

This means the training staff sho 
disclose their teaching, methods |» should stato ^d subject 
to analysis the reasons for Qhooslng them and should explain 
the theoretical groimds (or lack thereof)' for what they do* 
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They will thereby aesist the learning process • 
considerably, includlns their omi. 

They cannot act as though there were a set body of 
theory to hand on. There Is no object cnllod "adult educr.tion" 
noeding only to be aiicQd and adtnlnlsterGd in programme form . 

There la no fixed body of knowledge in this field, nor 
can there be at tho prQaent stage. 

226. Adult education Is not simply an ejrtenaion to a . 
dlfforent seotlon of the population of ohlldron's eduoation, 
as now praotlsed. It Is a different way of treating 
educational problems. 

For this reason, tutor training should begin by 
attacking the assumptions of future tutors for whom, as 
for nearly everyone else, eduoatlng is synonomous with 
tcaohlng. 

The first objeot, therefore. Is to bogin a process of 
modlfylna the aduoational Intent of the future tutors. ™ 

227 , To use another image , I would say that tutor training 
should follow a spiral motion . 

The methodologloal approaoh alms at totality from the 
starti that is, all the. basic conoepts of oducational praotloe 
are Introduced at onoo, not in order and aeoording to the 
steps of a programmo. 

Immediately upon beginning their trainlns future tutors 
find themselves plun.sed in very real terms into an overall 
situation. 

As I said bofor©, there is no better w^^^^^ 
group to prpgress than by treating itself as a foous of 
pedasoslGal intorest. For this approach it la neeessary 
that all the major oonolpts in eduQatlonal praotloe should 
be prssented at once. Later, they can be dealt with in 
detail and' suppleraentod as the training prosress . 
training is oonstantly tumins baok upon itself . 
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Whereas a mathcmatioal eduoatlon^ for example^ may nsed 
to follow a logical sequer^e, the charaot^^rlstlSe rt^utor 
training require rathGr that It follow a dlaleotlGal ordGr, 

A training progranmie in whioh the tlmos and sub.leots of 
training are rigidly pi^escrlbcid and parcelled out accordlns 
to . the aGademiG suTDjects taught by spealallsts Gonfllcts v/ith 
the goml, of tutor training* 

In a word^ thlB =tralning needs to take plaoe In a 
permissive Institutional frarnework If It is to satisfy the 
definition given hero. 

Present school systems rarely meet thle oondltion, 
even when deslgnod specifically for adult education* 

228* It will now be olear that tratolnG In method and^ practical 
QXperlenoe are permanent conceTOS In the QduGatlon of tutors* 
Tholr nature and "speed are governed by overall progress^ 

They must never be gratuitous j but must always have a 
concrete object and a fTmctlonal value in the eduoational 
process* ' 

The same Is true of the too_w_l_edge Imparted j which in 
oaaas should preferably be built up from the group's omi 
potential. In any case, the learning and the organisation of 
concepts should dorlvej where poesiblGj from the group- s 
attitudes J In relation to experience Mid actual praotioe, 

Methodologloai facilities should be provided to facilitate 
the praot leal use of taowl edge and its intesration Into a body 
of theory* 

229. Tutgr^tratolng__iB^f Ir^ 

As we have seen^ the role of the tutor as a purveyor 
of Imowledge Is slights 

■ . . - ^ - 

His ef feotiveness depends ohlefly on his mastery of 
method J and the imowledge he has to acquire is destined 
prlraarily for translation Into methodolosloai praotloe. 
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He needs to taiow specific soGlal contexts^ of oourse^ 
SUGh as the organleation of industry^ but this is in order 
to dispose the dGmMid for tultloni he needs to too w the 
difficulties of tho prooess of abstraatlon In order to 
diagnose the obstacles encountered by a iGarning individual 
and then find a means of overcoriilng themi^ he needs to know 
the theory of small groups so that he can lead such groups 
or train others, to lead them ^ 

One could give endless examples* 

In current practice^ however^ v/e see that training in 
method, whloh should be the fouBidation of the tutor's workj 
is the most negleo ted part, of training programmes" * 

In conclusion^ . the essential characteristic of tutor 
tralnlnfl pan be said to be methodology ^ 

It Is in this area that Investment is most urgently 
required^ if tutor tralnlns is not to become school«bound , 
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ona.mxBATXON OT" MATERi.-i into draining t 



As I sa±(l 'before^ iii is no^ my ±ri^en"bion 
far ^oo l±miijed foar ^lia±P* 

I shall max*© ly propose one way; in wliicli c 
&i?^a:nl sed ayo\ma a centre d£ inhere -fciie 
Ifie leM^ning process will lorn direoted more l>y 
weXl— "bhoughij^ou^ eduGa'bl oneyl praotioe than, fcy 
logio of academic sutO ecbs • 

I'fc mue'fc t© made very cleM? ^ folic 
of a Q oixr e e in no wg.y dic'ba^es -fche -fceaohing ^€ 
de^ermlne_ jbhe_3xs© ma of i^^ Such "beclinlqmeg 



Remembering -that ^he unique fea'ture of 
is ^hat it is methLOdologia&l ^ "to my mind tlie n 
metliodology ^ whi oli means tlie one Inyolvlng /blie 
of loiowledgep is one closely related to actma3 
theory and practice , running as closely as po£ 
t o 15 e Q ome one * ghe scienoe of education is afc 
ipraotioe of edu.oatiQn » — r ^ - - ■ - •••• " 

V iThus the wor scheme 
gudged hy i ts syllatus alone • 

More over j this scheme is only the fira^ ^ 
in permanent training* 

I hoAre .ueed the term cycle " to signify i 
Qomponente f orm a whole and must "be presented 
order* Eh© ejpprbachV ^^^"^ dialectical , se 

once t otal^ { and^ pr ovieionalV 

It is t o^ai in that it intr oduoes at Hbhe 
largest possible relal 
praotiQe^ in order that tutors may hogin 
. c ons true t a d oher ent t e aohing plan . Thi s 

easier con^rehensi on and u.se of what is 3 

Ihe aim will te to tr inn see the interdii 
approach hy reorganising or ji pos si tlyp ti 
oonc^pts horrowed f rdm other suhjects inl 
fiQldspeoific to adult e 

It is ^r b vi s i onal hecaus© it folio ws f r on 
parasraph that the field of iectrning to I 
irery extensive and could not cone eiva^ 
covered all at onoe. It will "be necessai 
and go into aBpebts more deeply * 
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The reasons for this approaoh are primarily pedagogloali 
It should faQllitate the process of tutor training. 

The material is divided into units j eaoh of whloh should be 
a self ^contained whole* Naturallyj the value of these sub- 
groupings Is very relative: they sjUnply Gorrespond to the 
present stage of our own theoretloal grasp of praotlGal tutor 
training and should therefore be regarded with a Grltloal eye* 

The duration of training cannot be oonsidered by Itself, 
Tutors must progress in their mastery of praotloe as far as 
their time, speed of learning and initial level permit^ In 
relation to what their. duties require and to the educational 
system In which they are working* 

To achieve a deschooUng of adult eduoatlon^ we must begin 
by deschooling tutor training* As we have seen, most tutors 
cannot at present devote much time to their own training, and so 
the most efficient possible use must be made of what time there 
is* The information neoessary to^ or desirable for^ their 
traajalng can be provided to a large extent by self -teaching 
methods and reading guides* 

This scheme has been oonoelved for adult educators 
dealing with problems of education in the context of employment * 
With a few changes in oontent relating specif icaily to the 
produotion situation, however, I believe most of the units are 
relevant to ai^ kind of tutor training. 



In oonQlualon, if 1 have given pride of place In this study 
to course organisation, it is because the great majority of tutor 
training schemes oonsulted neglect it entirely, whereas I 
believe it Is essential, in the same way as methodology* 
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ORGANISATION OF COURSE i 
TRAINING UNITS 



Ip The demandi Introduotion to the study of produGtlori 

situations and analysis of demands and 
"nt^eds" for education* 

2^ Analysis of subject matter and teaohlng plan. 

3* Reoeption of Information and Gondltlons of Its 
o ommun lo a t 1 on • 

If. Learning situation and group, 

5. Knowledge^ learning and goals of eduoatlon. 

6-7* Cognitive dominant and eduaational praotioe. 

8, Problem study and Intelleotual work* 

9-10* Affective dominant and eduoatlonal praotlQe* 

lit Psychomotor dominant and vooatlonal training. 

12* Master-pupil relationship in the eduoatlonal Gstabllshment . 

15* Personal development and scoial oh^ge. 

1^. Aaeessment and perraanent eduoation. 

15 • Institutional teaohlng and Institution analysis* 

16. Synthesis imltf "model" for structural analyols of 

learning situations* 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OB' PRODUCTION 
SITUATIONS km ANALYSIS OP DEMAITOS 
km "NEEDS" FOR EDUCATION 



After a period of Introduction to the entnr© undertakings 
the Bducatlonal practioo oycl© begins with a unit on demands 
for eduoatlon^ often too hastily oall^d "needs" ^ and the 
plaoe where such demands are expressed i In this case In 
industry ^ 

This approach is designed to make it partioularly clear 

that : 

the problems tutors must face arise from specific 
situations and are largely determined by themi 

- their expression cannot be seen as anything more than a 
"point of view"* The .demands or "needs" expressed must 
be treat ed^ only as Indications or signs j they must be 
taterpreted before they can be met| 

- no overall educational response can be devised iintil as 
objective as possible a study of the production 
situation and an analysis of the demand have been made* 

I would also emphasise that the production situation is not 
external to the training sltuatlonj that therefore the problem 
does not arise only In terms of before (analysis of "needs") 
and after (preparation of follow-up)^ but that "in the minds of 
the learners" this "external" situation forms a real part of the 
process of l©arnlngj moreoverj in the interests of educational 
ef fsctlvenessj the tutor must know how to make it present at all 
times* 

Evei^ tutor must therefore be familiar with these problems* 
As It la impossible for him to know every detail of the whole 
possible range of produotlon situations^ h© must acquire a 
method that will enable him to deal with any contingency. 

Those are the considerations to which this unit should 
give expression In the taaahlns plan,. 

The unit should also ijitroduoe instruments with which 
tutors gan Immediately begin to put the principles Into 
praotloe. 
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Introduetions to the following subjaQts should be 
Included : 

- the organisation of Indus try i 

- produetlon situations and soalo-techniGal systems; 
oooupatlon systems analysis and Job studies j 

- the notions of sooial demand or training "naeds". 

The following methodological problsms will also be 
introdUGed i 

- - analysis of subject matter j 

" problems of Inforfflatlon oollaotlon. 

This unit should be acoompanied and followed by a piece 
of practical work on a real-life scale if possible: analysis of 
small soolo-teohnloal oomplexes, study of simple functions ... 
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ANALYSIS OF SUBJECT MATTER 
AND 

TEAGHING PLAN 



This unit is plaoed here beoause it ia a prerequisite for 
the aehievement of the goals of the previous unltj and also 
because it Introauoes questions of theory Grid method which 
have to be kept In mind throughout the cycle* 

The main objeots of this unit are the followlnss 

- To treat "sooiai fact ore" more aocurately^ dlsoouragins 
the Illusion of instant knowledge in this field* As 
"social .factors are "odnstructed"^ not "given" an 
attempt will be made to show the means and conditions 
for their anaelysls^ and to demonstrate that the 
"analyst" is part of the analytical process and cannot ba 
neutral. The analysis of training demand j the st_,d.y of 
production situations j etc* are only instanoes of the 
general problem to be taokledi 

- To reiterate that the transition from the production to 
the training situation is not a mechanical one i the 
"needs" expressed j the training demands do not lead 
automatioally to the eduoational programme. Observing 
"needs", analysing demand and then translating the 
information oomplled and intarprated into eduoational 
terms is a necessary step In determining the nature of 
the educational response. 

This "transition" will b© studied mainly from a 
theoretical and methodolbgicai point of view* 

\ 

- To lay emphasis on thg conditions of subjeot matter 
analysis^ showing that^ for the ""translation" to be 
faithful^ the analysis muet be made from a prs'-exlstlng 
teaching plan ^ which will furnish the educational 
language into which the material analysed will be 
translated* 

Thus another otajeot of the unit will be to show that 
this methodologloal step, the "transition" mentioned 
above, aasiOTes the prior existence of the teaahing plan* 
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Prom the vlev/point of formal loglo, we ara here faced with 
an impossibility, sine© for phase 1 of the teaohlng prooess to 
BUGoeed assumes the prior existance of the taaohlng plan whose 
oonatruotlon is the chief objeot of the oyole . " "— ■" 

At this stage of the work, analyBls oan only reproduoe the 
tutor's teaohlng plan in Its original, subjective state. 
This explains why tutors and orsanlsers nearly always find tho 
same needs" in their adult audlenoesi the eduoatlonal 
rasponaes were al ready present in their minds when they began 
to analyse needs , so that they have only gone ttoough the 
motions. 

The oontradlctlon is unavoidable. The undertaking Is 
necessarily dialectloal' that Is the law of any true formafcive 
prooess. 

These alms ara to be attained by bringlne In new icnowledge 
through a thematic , symptomatic and clinical analysis of the 
material and by supporting ©xeroises related to learning 
problemsj especially those revealed during praotlcal work In 
unit 1. 

Some of this • mat arial oan be dealt with In self -teaohlng 
projeofcs. It would be desirable here to introduce some notion 
of lingulatica* 
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UNIT 3 



RECEPTION OP INFORMATION 

km 

COtroiTIONS OP ITS COMMUNICATION 



The general considerations relating to the unit on suhject 
matter analysis are equally relevant here. 

The third unit will foous mainly on the reception of 
Information andj' throu^ it^ the vatious proGasses at work will 
be Introduced^ with emphasis on the 'aaoisive .role played by the 
agent of reoeptlon* 

Thereby the theoretical material introduoed in the subjeot 
matter analysis unit will find prastlQal applloation. 

The following will be introduoed 1 

the situation and relationship of commimlcation 
(individual and in groups )| 

information reception teolmlques and their suitability 
to the purpose. \ 

There will be both general and analytloal praotlce in* 

adopting a given attitude systemj . 

listening and diffuse attention, 

^ memorising and oontlnuous dla^osls prooeases^ 

dlasnosls of oxm scheme of re^^erenoe and projection 
phenomena (underlying perGonallty and IdeologlGal 
aysbem) • ? " 

This unit slves an indirect Introduction to the 
pedagQaiaal relationship. - ' 

Learning problemsj as far as posslbla those already dealt 
with' in imlts 1 and 2, will provide the basis for praotleal 
work. ^ 

Vttiatever elemanta of paychology are neoessary to an 
underatandliig of the nature of this problem will be presented. 
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LEARNING SITUATION | 

I 

AND I 



1 • Presentation of a model for struotural. analysis of learnln.q 
situations 

At this point all the remaining imlts of the oyole will be 
introduced J so that ' varlatoles artlf laially Isolated for the 
purposes of oourse organisation can be seen in relation to each 
other* This will be done by means of a very sohematlo model 
of learning situatlonsi this model j whloh will subsequently be, 
the subject of a sj^thesls unltj should provide a framework 
for the dlaleotlcal organisation of the pafewclal for the whole 
cycle. 

It will be referred to throughout the Qyole. 

In this Introduction speoial emphasis will be laid on the 
Jjifluanoe of the instlfrcitional situation on educational practlcej 
so that the teaahlng plan shall reflect that situation. 

2* The ^roup in the learning prooess 

The next sub jeGt of study will be one of the variables of 
the situation, the group being tutored i 

the " theory" of small groups will be introduoed^ at the 
same time as the study of its Ideologioal f oiindatlonsj 

students will gain praatlce In gu idlng a oup ^ 

Through the^ exerolses they will aoquire aklll in reeognisins 
group iDhenornena^ by setting up and analysing situations! 

- of "ex cathedra" dlsooureej 

- of problem study, ^ 

— of att itude change * , 

ttie of the alms will be to create awareness of the 
-variations, in group phenomena, depend Ing on the nature of the 
workj and to bring out the idea of Invelvement^ or mobilisation 
of the whole personality^ which is a major element in my 
learnlns process. 
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Another aim will be to s±ve praat3.ce In the preaentation of 
eduoatlonal sequenoes. If possible, ^;ha videotapa reoorder v/lll 
be used for greater objaotlvlty ., 

Together with this ©xperlense of group work, an Introduotlon 
will he given to the oharacterlstlos of adults when learning 
and their ef feota on .eduoatlonal praotiQe. Praotloal exeralaes 
in the group will be on themes involving setting up or solving* 
these problems. -a 

The question of the aoolal determinants of education will be 
daalt with here. ~" 

Where possible the subjeat matter of this unit will be 
handled in self-teaohlng material; the unit itself will remain 
fooussed on a demonstration of group phenomena and study of the 
charaoteristios of the learning audlenoe , 

. At the same time there will be dlreot observation, 
televised If possible, of learning groups and olasses. 

For suoh a purpose as this television should have a 
particular ly important role to play. 
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^ KNOWLEDGE, LEARNING 
AND 

GOALS OP EDUCATION 



The formulation of the eduoatlonal response depends to a 
great extent on preGlseness and relevanoe in the goals to be 
achieved I what knowledge is to be aoqulred^ and for what 
purpose? 



Only when these have been made olear will it be 
possible to provide satisfaotory answers . 

The analysis of demand furnished indlQat lone regarding 
the main lines of eduoationj the overall goals (1)* These 
must now be refined and translated into goals for action ^ 

This unit deals with the Glass if ioat ion of goals ^ with 
omj 



But to aohleve this, the following questions must be 
eluoldatedi 

1 . What is learning? 

- Is it a monolithlo oonoept, or are there different 
types of learning? If so, the different types 
should be refleoted In the alms of eduoatlon, 

-p What is the nature, of the "oompartmentalisatlon" ef feoted 
in our educational systems (division of labour and of 
learnlns)? 

2. 



do people learn? 
Present state of Imowledge about personal "developmenjb-^ 

* Contributions to eduoatlonal praotlGe by theories of 
learnins and sooiology of knowledge. 



./. 



(1) The decisive role of the toaohlng plan in this oonrieotlon 
oan only be truly appreoiated at the end of the cyole. 



ERIC 
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3, Learning and Ideology i problems of olasslf loatlon. 

The objeots of eduoatlon will be olasslfled according toi 

- cosnltlve (units 6, 7^ 8), affective (units 9, 10) and 
psyohomotor (unit 11) dominants I 

dominants related to personal development (unit 15)* 

The dlstination between educatlv® soals and teaohlng 
plan will ba made here. 

Material wlll> wherever possible^ be treated through self- 
teaohlng projeotsj this unit will provide opportunities for 
pooling of Information through leoture'-dlsoussiona j the 
olarlfiGatlon of problems and the relating of them to praotloes. 

Caae studies will be made on the goals of the ourrent 
tralnlngi projeots will be prepared* 
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UNIT 6-7 



GOONCTr^ DOMINANT 
AND 

EDUCATIONAL ■ PRACTICE 



The next two units entail a despar Investigation of what 
I have called the oogriltlve or ^ Intelleotual" dominant* 

This will be done hy an approaoh to the partidular problems 
learning in the technological^ technloal and soientific fields. 

The investigation will* begin with the oonaept of 
Intellectual activity and the questions What is the 
sisnlfloance of suoh common assertions as "gifted" or "not gifted 
for mathematios^ "has no sense of abstraction"^ "of average 
intelligence"^ "has no memory" ^ etc* 

The present state of Imowledge in this field will be 
eummarised. With regard to intellectual activity i 

« Has it a seat? Is It the brain? 

- How does it "function"? ■ , 

- What is intelllgenoei an innate faculty^ Bomething 
acquired^ a myth? 

* Can Intelligence be measured? 

Can Intelleotual activity be developed? 

- What are the social and psychoanalytic determinants of 
intelligence? 

The next subject of study will be the cultivation of the= 
"solentiflo mind"i 

- Modes of thought of djidustrial and "traditional" 
sooletlesf_sclentlf lo fchlnkiiis and maglaal thinking, 

^ Validity^ 6f these concepts* 

. -^^ «^ The-^^^^^^ mind" and obstacles to its oultivatlon. 

Assumptions^ concept formation* 
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Lastly, the effeots of these theor'atloal considerations 
on eclucatlonal prnotice will be examined. 

- Assimilation and loss of teohnioal and solentif io 
knowledge J 

- Diagnosis of the level and nature of learning in this 
fleldi 

- SlgnlfieanoQ for subjeot organisation (programming) and 
grouping (oentre of Interest - teclmloal obJeot)j 

- Liaison with other aspeatsj 

Class if loat ion of goals. 

The group will be placed in an aotual learning situation 
related to a subject of this kind, so that it can grasp the 
phsnomena through direot personal experienoe. 

What I have called " foousalng on the oognitlvQ dynamigs " 
of individuals or groups In learnlns situations will be 
developed. The material taught will be derived from these 
situations. 

Most material should b© dealt with thyough self -teaching 
projeets, so that tutorial sessions can ooncentrate on the 
formation of ooncepts derived from praotlee. 



erJc 
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PROBLmwi STUDY 
AND 

lOTEr.LECTaAL WORK 



The main goal ojT this luait is to give grotip rr 

0 one r © t e I' ie no e in % 

1 • — ideritifylns the speoif io problems ©nooLmter 

group etuclying a given problemj 

— eneLbliris each memtoei* to see his own di3ri*iou 
espeoially mainly oognitive ones j 

— reoo^:ii3irig ideologioal prooeesee in the in 
activity per*f*or*med| 

2. — sugseat^ng protoleme for etudy and ©xaiiAinlng 
operations" involved j aoqiairins faniiliarit 
analytioal teohniquee for these oporationsj 

5 * — leamlng to guide a group study ins & speolf 
formal logic^ dialeatloal logioj heuristlos 
storming^ 

At this point in the oyole oan begin the stuci 
teohnioal ob.leot ^ as the best possible training su 

This aspeot will oonetantly be related to th& 
praotioe of group members- 

Problem study and deQision^ma^iziS in Industrl 
organ Isationsaan be introduoed j this would provid 
opportt%nity f or additional materaal on the sooiolo 
organisations* 
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mm 9-10 



APPICT^ DOMDIANT 
AND 

EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 



The objeot of these two units Is to see what pedagosioal 
problema arise when an edUQational goal Implies personality 
ohanges. , 

The question of --imderlylng persomlity" ^ h been 
disoussed with reference to material analysis j oommunldation and 
group behaviour i here it will be approaohed from a more 
directly pedagosioal angle p ^ \ _ 

1* By way of introduction, the group should be reminded that 
any training Is a total prooeasi the affect ive dominant will 
then be isolated j with a view to dlstlnsuishing what ia relevant 
to education ^d what is not: 

« consideration of normal and pathological states; 

- goals of payohoanalysis, psychotherapy, pedagogyi 

- institutional therapy and Institutional education. 
What Is the oormeot ion between all these? 

What are the limits of the pedasogloal sphere? 

a. Classification of goals with reference to the affective 
Sphere* : ; 

5* Attitude systems and ideo^ ayatema. 

^, De of aducatlonal means of aohleving 

these goals s ' 

V - active methods! 

— psyoho-aoaial methodaj 

/ - devising of Ideal systems I 
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5. Praotlce In the u§e of these techniques, as peolally 

foousslns on the affective dynamloa " of learning individuals 
and groups. " . - 

In these units the point will be made tlmt teaohlng seldom 
has suoh alins, and when it does the means it employs are 
inadequate. 

The limitatlonsj subjeot matter and Ideological functions 
,of such approaohes. will be mainly cove red' by Belf-teachinp' 
projects, 

Participation in a aroup dynamics or psyohodrama experiment 
can be allied with this unit. — ~ 



ERIC 
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UNIT 11 



PSyCHOMOTOR DOMINANT 
AND 



i VOCATIONAL TRAmnja ! 



This question will ba approached through the study of 
tralnins for a manual trade, as It still vary often Is In adult 
vocational training systems. I am not suggest Ing that the 
psychomotor dimension is all, there Is to this type of training, 
but it still- has a large place in It, 

The "the ore tloal" basis of this form of learning will be 
examined in relation to the aooompanylns evolution of labour. 
Industrial systems and sooial relations. The effeots of 
division of labour on suoh a training system will be studied 
flAd, lastly, oonternporary davelopments. 

^e raore speolfloally pedagogloai aspeots of vooational 
training - trends in trainajig methods - "Mill also be oonsideredi 

- pedagogical coraponents particularly in a historical 
■ perspect ire (Garrard metliod) I 

- ideological components f effeots of division of labour 
on the trainihg systemj • 

- lastlyjourrenttranaformations, e.g. the change from 
"narrow" to "open" vooational training, in which every 
dourse of training leads to Immediate prof loienoy to a 
trade while at the same time laying the foiinaations 
for continued traaAlng with a view to the Job changes 
that are probable . 

In addition to providing a more direct knowledge of vooational 
training systems:, this unit should consider, in outline, how they 
can be modernised s to that end, conditions for training with 
a eomprehenslve or total orientation (oloslng of the gap 
between vooational and general education, and pedagogy of the 
technical objeot), should ba otudled. 
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The unit should also look at the follovjlng problems: 

" ooaupatlonal nQtworks, oocupatlonal families and 
polyvalenoaj 

- yooatlonal eertlflQates by unit-creait systemj 

- vooatlonal "pre-tralnlng" and funotlonal literaoy^ 

- redeployment. 

This unit should be acoompanled by the aotlyg obaervatlo n 
of vooatlonal training praotloes and/ If possible, periods of 
praotloal work on maohlne-toolg. 

■ Exercises in the " study of jobs and functions should be 
resumed (of. unit 1). 

An Initial synthesis of oontrlbutlona to theories of 
learning oould be raada at this point. 
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UNIT 12 



MASTER^PUPIL RELATIONSHIP 
IN. 

THE EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISmffiNT 



Several of the topios relating to theory and method dealt 
with in previous units will be disoussed again here in the light 
of the master-pupil relationship. 

The speolal alms of this unit fir© the followlngr 

- to give deeper underat^dlnfj of the relationship^ 
showing Its fuhGtion In the training prooessj in 
partlGUlar its ideologicfll overtonesi 

to give tutors an opportunity for exohanges relating to 
the spec if 1g problems each has to face in this 
relatlonshipr »^Ballnt &roup" analyslsi 

to gain praotloe in the critical otoservation of training 
sessions > with the help of television if possible 
(retransmission of a session with simultaneoua 
orltlaismj then fee.dbaok and dlsQUssion). 

The Important role of the tutor*© Derson in the learning 
prooess should be demonstrated herer he is a deolsive factor 
not only, by what he says j taut "by his -behavlouri - his personality i 
an essential ^lnstrumeht in tne training proo ■ 

At the same; time ^ however J all the ambiguities and 
limitations of his role should ba made clean by over- 
insisting on the importanQe of the master^pupll relatlonshlpj 
the importanoe of the Institutional framework whioh oonditions 
it may be obsonred. ■ 

T^ v/ill be one of the alms of the unit on Institutional 
teaohins and institution analyslfu 

The presarit unit ehould be primarily analytlQal and the 
problems- should as far as possible be oonsidered in real 
situations. It should- faollltate self -diagnosis and also 
enable tutors to acquire better self-mastery and subordinate 
their actions to specif io teaching goals. 

Units 5 s^nd 12 are oontinuoue* 
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UNIT 13 ■ 



PERSONAL DEVELOPMH^T 

km 

SOCIAL CimNGE 



These concepts are brought In at this point because they ^ 
are the two essential elements of the teaching plan which 
should^ In my opinion^ serve as a basis for adult education 
and consequently for tutor training. 

The main subjegt here will be the problems which 
personal dfevelopment creates for the teacher^ they will be 
approached by making a synthesis of wha^^ in 
previous units and outlining the links with Institutional 
teaohingj» all in the wider context of sooial change^ 

The stra'"egies and dominant forces in personal development 
will be introduced and their limits Indioatad* 

Tills will be the moment to return to the theories and 
soQlal determinants of personality: genetic, clinical^ 
Marxist approaches. 

Special attention will be paid to the teaching problems 
posed by one of the main aspects of personal development t 
expression ^ 

In this oonneotion I should Ilk the 
customary treatment of problems of expression in schools by i 

— - reducing the Importance of Its function as transmitter 
of a cultural £ast J too often cut off from the 
realities facing adults j " 

relating the problems directly to the analysis of 
contemporary : living situations and their transformation. 

I suggest that the point of departure for this should be 
presentation of one of the attempts to work out specifically 

androgogical" practice CO plan defined herei 

the " mental training ^' method (1), 

The work being done on active teaching methods will be 
studied in greater detail In this connection, - 



(1) Cf* Peuple at Culture 
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There will be practice In the preparation and conduot 
of Integrated eye les - 1,6.. those eye les which are 
padagoglcally organised with a eons clous eye to the goal of 
personal developmentj beyond any particular forin of trainings 

Lastly^ this could be the place \for an Initial synthesis 
of the elernents of methodologloal training previous ly 
dlscussedp ~ 

In conclusion, the ideas of change^ res is tanoe to cha^e, 
agent of change and soeio-pedagoglGal intervention will 
be covered briefly, bearing in ni Ind that these form the 
substance of a Second Cycle * 
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ASSESSMENT' 
AND 

PERMANENT muCATlON 



The objects of this unit are as follows I 

1-' Synthesis of asBessmgnt procedurga In an eduoatlon ai 
process \ ' ■ " _ ~" ~~~ '~ =— =- 

ABSessment Is not specifically treated In this unit, but 
will have been referred to throughout the cycle in direct 
relation to each separate problem of educational practlGe, 
e.g. assessment and "needs dominants of learning, pupll- 
niaster relationship. 

Actual experlenoe in assessment will have been gained 
during the cyolei here, the material will be put In order, 

2, Ana lye is of experlencQ 

;ln "Ballnt Groups'' tutors will exohange experiences in 
this field, less at the teGhnlcal level than at thit of 
direct ©xperlencei rBSlstance to aosessment and self -assessment, 
connections betwesn assessment and the eduoatlonai 
Institution. 

Here it will become clear to what extent changes In 
assesament practice are linked with those in the master- 
pupil relationship, the relatlonchlp to the institution, and 
in society as a whole. 

5- Permanent assessment of learhlne, examin ations arid 
■ Selection : : ; — — — — - - 

One of the key factors in any change In educational 
practice will be discussed i cxamlnatlonB. or achievement 
assessment. With the problem of sel ection , a political asoeot 
is approached. - . 

4. with the problem of "follow-up" of learning, the Idea 
of mrma nent edu cation will be introduced, particularly 
permanent education In the Industrial organisation, bearing 
in mind that this is the subject of a separate Cycle (Cycle 21). 

The permanent training of adults will be widened to 
permanent education . 

For this unit it would be desirable to produce models ' of 
assessment exercises, in order to amplify and enrich each 
tutor's practice. 

_ Here/ as on every other possible occasion, informative 
'^?f®Fi?*.-;f^°"l^ treated if In.: self -teaching projects. 
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UNIT 15 



niSTlTUTlONAL TEACHING 
AND 

INSTITUTION ANALYSIS 



1^ This entails closer examination of the Institutional 
praGtloes employed throughout the cycle in order tc clarify 
the approach to Ins^l tu t lona_l_ Teach lng> 

The conditions of and hindrances to self-direction In 
adult education will be emphasised^ ' 

Although their attitude toTOrds such a plan is still 
ambivalent;, I assume that adult audiences will Increasingly 
insist upon It as one of tha specif ic' characteristics of 
their training *i - 

But then come up against the typica 3, restraints of 
the Bociai oontext in which such a plan will be . incorporated* 
The group will examine its application to learning situations 
in which the tutors are dlrectiy concern 

2* .The difference between Institutional teaching and 
institution analysis will have to be made clear* t 

This will lead to discussion of institution analysis : 

- - A number of theoretical instruments for such analysis 
will be IntrodUGed/ based on case studies and, more 
especially* on the educational practice of tutors* 

- Tutors will be Introduced to the question of the 
**lnstltutor" agent, so that they may pay attention to 
the various "analysers-V of the Instituti 

- "Educational technologies *l will be perspective 
the relative nature of " teaching techniqu es'^ will 

be made clear f inatltutlon analysis is an " intervening 
project '^, not a technique)* 

The following main concepts could be covered I 

- the concept of "institution" (historical approach); 

- tha Instltutor/lnstltuted relationship! 

- institutional transference and cQunter- transference j 
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- membership group and referenoe groupj 
institutional Implication and Institutional distancej 

- field of Intervention ©nd field of analysisi 

- Interventloni demand and command. 

For teochlng purposes situations will be devised for 
analysis with the help of the above ooncepts^ The situations 
will be of two types I 

■ chiefly cognitive (case study^ diagnosis of speeGh, 
analysis of practices other than those of persons 
In the situation); 

- chief ly;-ollnloal (functlQn of the Institution of tutor ^ 
training seminars J tutors and the Institution, various 

. relations to pedagogical learning). 

This Unit will revert to the floe lo-EduGatlonal Intervention 
project a s one pra c t lea 1 r es pons e to the probiems discussed 
here '^^ ^ ;.. / 

In addition to its pos sib benef its In terms 

of educational practiee:^ also demonstrate 

the nature and signifieanoe of the present unrest' throughout 
education in every part of the world* 
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UNIT 16 



synthesis units 
•■model" for structural analysis 
of learnino .situations 



The main object of this unit 1^ to prganise the entire 
body of variables coyered during the oyolBf: in order to show 
the manj'^ ways in which they relate to one another and their 
fundamenta 1 inter dependence * 



The learning situation should be the organising 
prinoiple* It is most important that an effort Bhould be 
made to create a coherent whole> even if not derinitlve., oUt 
of the material Govered* The praotlcal usefulness of what 
has been learned^ and thus the effectiveness o the tutor 
tra inlng J w i 11 be very close ly de te r mine d 
ooherenoe* : - ' ^ ; " 



by the degree of 



; There will iDe practioe 1^ the "model", in 

order to assist In the assimilation of knowledge and its 
subsequent use. 



Pro J eats such as the f pllowlng will also be Qarried outt 

- Conplote: preparation Vof a new sohem training^ 

, - Diagnosis of. a course in progress with a view to 
redlrectloni . 

- Preparation of advanced training courses for tutorsi 

- Preparation of total assessment of a course^ etc... 

As part of this work a synthea la of teaching teohniqu^^ 
and aids can be^made. 

The many poljits not deal-t with in the cycle will also 
be mentioned^ and possible ways of handling them explored: 
this will provide guide lines for a second cycle ■ 
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, general goa la which should be achieved durlnff this 

cycle may now toe recalled: 

- a teaohing plan embraolng all human experience; 

" understanding of all the elements of which educational 
practica Is oomposedj 

- their usefulness In diagnosis and construction of all- 
embraolngteaohlng progressions. 

= Improved practloal mastarv In all i-h^ fields coveredj 

- increased possibilities for theoret 

innovation in teaching j j-^aj- 

- recognltioh of the limits of such teachlnsj 

- Increased capacity for defining thr na 
priorities of continuous solf-tcachlng. 

-j^rt^.^i^.^^^-^®^^® f-ainly incomplete. It does ^n^ than 

^^^P^^^^^^o '^e^ The teohnoloeiea of 

training, administration and management, programminS, 
literacy documentation, experlmsntation, research, etc. are 

*°"°lied.upon very indirectly. More comprehenSlve 
nnf?,^^«?®®%f''''5/® soolo-pedagogloal intervention, soalo- 
Sentloned! community development, are scarcely 

n-n nr.l^1Ii1^H fully treated In subsequent cycles 

or specialised seminars, jv-j.co 

a r^.3^til H ""^^^^ °£ example I have tried to suggest 

of ??exlli2''n^?J ^ system -of permanent tutor traming cfiposed 

? which can be combined In many ways? can 

W^^^^^^ ^ -i-te /o dlJfareS? 

^ ®^fS®" °^ type should avoid the pitfalls of * 

of InSr^^ ^''SJ"^^^^"^^^ directly linked to tSe practice 
of some occupation. But that is another projecti ^^^""-^ 
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Without offerlns any oonGlusions, I wish to gay once again 
that the suggestions put forward In this study are by no 
means absolute or final; they mefely relate to rtiy present 
understanding of our practices. 
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